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On 16 occasions (luring the last 
year, members of the St. James’ 
Fellowship, the youth club of 
Shirley Parish Church, Warwick¬ 
shire, have held weekend initiative 
tests. They have been taken in 
closed cars to unknown destina¬ 
tions and dropped, in pairs, to find 
their way home again. 

The last drop of this kind took 
place in Wales near the top of 
the Brecon Beacons, about 2,900 
.feet above sea level. The com¬ 
petitors were set down at intervals, 
beginning at 1 a.m. on Saturday, 


and given various assignments in 
Brecon, including the gathering of 
certain items of local information. 
With no money in their pockets, 
they then had to find their way 
back to Shirley by j any means 
available—usually by hitch-hik¬ 
ing, or just walking. 

First Rome 

First home from the Brecon 
drop were two girls, *Liz Baker 
and Kay Dickens, the only girls 
who have so far beaten the boys. 
They reached Shirley at 10.12 a.m. 


on Saturday, just over nine hours 
after stepping into the night mists. 

Now something more difficult is 
to be planned for next season. 
The committee is still working, on 
the details, but the new-style 
“Nights to Remember” will cer¬ 
tainly last 48 hours, and will have 
tests in canoeing and map-read¬ 
ing. They are also working out 
a different kind of “drop”— 
probably one in which the com¬ 
petitors will have to make their 
way to the appointed place as well 
as returning home. 


The National Youth 
Orchestra meets again 

fJN Wednesday of this week the National Youth Orchestra 
^ of Great Britain—about 150 of our best orchestral 
players between the ages of 13 and 18—will be performing 
works by Berlioz, Vaughan Williams, I)vorak and Schubert 
in Guildford Cathedral. r-----——- 

The Guildford concert will, be I HE I k| OfiCO 

the grand climax to a week’s L 1 1 L I N / |J y / * 

intensive rehearsing of the kind 1 LBIfc 111 LUUfa 

which makes membership of this Some startling forecasts were 
orchestra such a thrilling business, niade by Polish boys and girls 
Individually they will have been w j l0 were asked by a children’s, 
practising their parts for months magazine what they thought life 
beforehand. Then, during this W ould be like a hundred years 


The Guildford concert will, be . I I [ I 
the grand climax to a week’s II f I 

intensive rehearsing of the kind 1 til* 
which makes membership of this Some sf 
orchestra such a thrilling business. mac j e by 
Individually they will have been w j l0 were 
practising their parts for months magazine \ 
beforehand. Then, during this W ould be 
final get-together week, they will' from now. 

have been playing first as sections . . . 

—strings, brass, wood-wind and \ _ 

percussion—and, after a few days, \ FllfSt 
as a full orchestra. ■ . . 

This year they will be under the •ItSdlu 
baton of the great Rudolph 
Schwartz, of BBC Symphony Srlllll 
Orchestra fame. • Twelve 


Three times a year 

The National Youth Orchestra 
gives three concerts a year, Easter, 
Summer, and Christmas, always 
playing under top conductors. For 
a week the members live and work 
together in the chosen town. This 
may be anywhere in the British 
Isles. Or it may be abroad. 

The orchestra was formed in 
1947 by Dr. Ruth Railton, whose 
extraordinary flair for spotting 
talent has now become proverbial. 
Since 1952 the Daily Mirror has 
provided the financial backing. 

The secret of their success is. the 
keen competition for membership, 
and it’s now known that only the 
best will do. 


First Glass 
tests for the 
Princess 

Twelve - year - old Princess 
Anne is now preparing to 
become a First Class Guide. 
Her tests will include cooking 
and - serving a two - epurse 
dinner; looking after a small 
child; and patching clothes. 

Chosen by her patrol as 
deputy leader, the Princess has 
already passed out as, a 
Second Class Guide, taking 
proficiency tests as a horse¬ 
woman and swimmer. She 
represented the Buckingham 
Palace company in the West¬ 
minster Guides’ swimming gala. 





Some said that every home will 
have a robot servant who will not 
only do all the work, but be 
capable of producing ice-cream in 
a matter of seconds. Thus re¬ 
lieved of her household duties, 
mother will sit in front of a radar 
and, by remote-control, steer the 
helicopter taking her children to 
school. Others thought that school 
will be unnecessary—the pupils 
will learn lessons by swallowing 
memory pills, or by absorbing 
knowledge from rays that operate 
on them while they sleep. 

As for sport, Mars will beat 
the Earth at soccer 2-1. 


An exciting 
new series 
C.N PANORAMA 
begins this week! 

See pages 6 and 7 


Guildford Cathedral, where the. 

orchestra will play. | © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1962 
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'J'lIERE was great excitement when, on one of 
my field expeditions with Paddy and Jane, 
we found under an old sack at the edge of a wood 
a pair of slow-worms. At first "Jane thought they 
were snakes and that I was teasing when I told 
her they were lizards. 

“But'-they have no .legs,” she said; and Paddy 
chipped in with: “Well, they arc like snakes 
anyway.” i 

I picked them up and showed . [ .* • 

both my young friends that these j .V" 1 

creatures had eyelids, which no : * 
shake has got. The scales are j . L + * 

much smoother than those of: 

snakes. I also pointed out that j 
one, the male, had lost some of j..... 

its tail which had reduced it to a : , I 

: Why don’t you write to me this 
pointed stump : week? (The Editor, Children’s 

Lizards can break oft their tails - Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
as . a form of defence, and this • Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4) 
happens frequently with male • 
slow-worms in the spring, when ■ 
they fight among themselves \ . Good to / 

before pairing. As no snake can J j. 

break olf its tail, this proved that J Dear Sir,—When 
what we. had found were lizards ! U P a mon tn s sup] 
and not snakes. : s ™ d , - th ® m t0 



Distinctive colours 

L was able to^show Jane and 
Paddy how to tell'the male slow- 
worm from the female. The male 
is usually of a greyish-brown 
colour on back and sides, while 
the female is a lovely shade of 
bronze with darker stripes down 
the back and sides. 

When the young are born in 
late summer they are very pretty 
little things. They are about 
2| inches long and their backs and 
sides are pale gold, while their 
under parts are almost black. They 
have a dark brown diamond¬ 
shaped spot . on. the head from 
which runs a thin line down the 
middle of the back. 

Slow-worms . are sometimes’ 
called Blindworms, but both 
names are rather silly since they 
are quick in gliding along and 
have very good eyesight! . 

Slow-worms arc harmless 

They are often killed in mistake 
for adders,* which is a pity because 
slow-worms do no harm to any¬ 
one. Their favourite foods are 
slugs and earthworms. 

Although they can crawl fast, 
they do not chase their prey but 
creep up to it, “test” it with their 
tongues, and then seize it. 

Slow-worms make quite good 
pets and live a long time. All 
they want is a box or tank, well 
covered so that they can’t get 
out. Put a layer of earth in the 
bottom and a piece of old tree 
bark for shelter. Then provide a 
small dish of water and a daily 
feed of worms or slugs. 



Good to Abdul 

Dear Sir,—When 1 have saved 
up a month’s supply of CNs I 
send them to my pen friend, 
Abdul Abu Sesay, 12 years of age, 
in Sierra Leone, He is a pupil at 
the Government Secondary School 
now and is doing very well. He 
says he found them' a great help 
while in the junior school and 
also at the time when he passed 
his exams^ and looks forward to 
them very much. 

I thought you would like to 
know that the C N is enjoyed so 
far away from Britain. 

Freda Good (12), Reading. 

; ” 

A Crow on the Hand 

Dear Sir,—My brother Donald 
found a crow as lie passed a tree 
where there was a nest; all the 
baby bircls had fallen out. * They 
were all dead except one. 

When Donald came back, he 
fed it and put it in a big rabbit 


hutch. It stayed in the hutch for 
a week, then it preferred a tree. 
Now it sleeps in the tree or on a 
window sill. You only have to 
call Corby (that’s his name) and 
he comes and settles on your 
hand. He isn’t at all fierce because 
we have been kind to him.- 

Heather Laing, Wraysbury, 
Middlesex. 

Cull from ft Teacher 

Dear Sir,—I am a teacher in 
Scotland and have just returned to 
this country from Paris, where I 
stayed with my French corres¬ 
pondent, to whom I have been 
writing for seven years. 

While in France I was asked to 
find an English correspondent for 
a French girl. 

Perhaps one of your readers 
would like to write to her? She 
should be interested in travel 
abroad, living in or near London, 
and aged 14 or 15 years. She 
would have to have studied 
French for a year or two. 

1 will pass on the address of 
anyone interested to my friend. 

Miss Kathleen M. Taylor, 
41 Summerhill Crescent, Summer- 
field, Aberdeen, 


JLetter about letters 


Dear Sir,—May I say that I 
think some of the reader^’ letters 
published in C N are pointless and 
hardly worth printing at all, when 
there must be piles of more worth¬ 
while and I interesting efforts being 
stuffed into the office waste-paper 
basket. Your paper is read by 
children of all ages and I am sure 
even the little ones find nothing 
interesting in how “many” pets 
someone has, or what someone 
else’s school magazine is called or 
that someone passes The Kenya 
National Building every day on 
the way to school. 

Is all this due to bad editing on 
.your part,! or is it that the C N is 
so unpopular 1 that you have to use 
the few letters that you get? If ; 
certainly sbems like both. 


By our Special Correspondent 

jpRIENDSHIP and hostility seem to change places fairly 
frequently in the Middle East. 

The hitherto rival Arab kingdoms of SAUDI ARABIA 
and JORDAN are currently united in opposition to the 
UNITED ARAB REPUBIC, as Egypt calls itself, under 
its Egyptian President Nasser. 

And Britain’s relations with these three Moslem 
countries are changing, too. 

Only six years ago the British general, Sir John Glubb, who 
trained the Arab Legion of Jordan (known as “Glubb’s Girls ” 
from their skirt-like uniforms) was suddenly dismissed by Jordan’s 
young King Hussein. But today the bonds between the two 
countries have never been closer. Not long ago the King married 
an English wife—who has become a Moslem and is known as 
Princess Muna. 

Although both Saudi Arabia and Egypt became hostile to 
Britain because of the Suez war in 1956, these old sores are now 
healing. 

Only recently Britain made President Nasser a generous loan— 
and the Old Vic Company went out to perform Romeo and Juliet 
and Saint Joan in the shadow of the Pyramids at Gizeh. 


Mp 


President Nasser 


Furthermore, I would like to 
suggest that those letters about the 
CN such as “My mother used to 
read the CN ...” or “We read 
the CN in class . . .** or “I think 
the new Chi is super . . should 
be put in a separate section on the 
front page as a kind of advertise¬ 
ment for the passer-by, and for 
anybody to just glance at the 
paper and see how much the 
readers think of it instead of 
having to hunt with inexperienced 
eyes through it. Apart from this, 
I find nothing else wrong with 
your paper. 

Nigel Davis (14), Brighton 7, 

Most readers seem to like our 
letters column—but I should be 
glad of some more opinions! Ed. 


_ Quarrelsome pssaigse —m 

{§ As for Saudi Arabia, King 
H Saud seeks agreement with ' •.•••'•> ; 

= Britain over an old dispute f 

H On the other hand, President jj ' % 

= Nasser is becoming unpopular v/, : T : ?S||||| 

j| \vitli the two Arab kings.^ Both ^ ^ ' 

H Both blame him for weaken- 
j= ing towards Israel, the Arabs’ 

= most hated enerny. King Saud 

1 has accepted foreign bribes to President Nasser 

S keep the peace. 

B On his part President Nasser blames 
= King Saud for having wrecked the 
§; United Arab Republic formed as a 
= partnership between Egypt and Syria 
H four years ago and since dissolved. 

= Behind all this, no doubt, is the truth 
H that kings and republicans have no love 
= for-each other. It was President Nasser 
§j who led the revolt of 23rd July, 1952, .' 

= which toppled King Farouk from the 
= throne of Egypt. 

H Since then he has tried to raise the 
.= living standard of his 25 million people 
| in a country where only, one-thirtieth of King Hussein 
= the land area is cultivated. ; 

B But Jordan, under her 27-year-old S||k. •' 

§i King Hussein, with a population of g 
= about one million, is even poorer than I 

I Egypt - 

I Feudal loyalty % /J||JlfJ| . j 

= By contrast Saudi Arabia is a land ; J |t 

H with a yearly revenue of some \- 

B £125,000,000—from oil. The six million 
H Saudi Arabs are bound by almost 
gj feudal loyalty to their ageing King. 

= Democracy as we know it in the West “ . h ' 

E does not exist in Arabia. ‘ g u 

E Behind the new feuds and partnerships, behind the changing 
B relationships of these States, lies the all-important problem of 
E economics, And it seems that real peace will never reign in the 
B Middle East until the richer Arab countries find some way of 
= pooling their riches for the general good of the Arab world. 



King Hussein 


King Saud 
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by Laurie Kaye 


4 

Jt was one of Uganda’s two 

annual rainy seasons, and 
it had been raining every day 
and night for a month. It was 
still raining when Ruben the 
game ranger - found Tinka. 

As he boiled his early morn¬ 
ing kettle he saw two elephants 
slosh by—then another and 
another. Soon Ruben had 
counted 27 all shuffling through 
the mud . and all keeping in 
line. A long way behind he 
could see one more elephant, 
but she walked differently. 

Each foot was lifted and 
lowered with care and her pace 
was, quite slow. Ruben waited, 
although the kettle sang, until 
she passed. She was a great 
black beast, wet with rain. 
But her baby was palest grey. 
He walked under her belly to 
keep out of the rain and could 
not have been more than a few 
hours old. Proudly she came, 
her ears flapping, her trunk 
swinging. 

Through the mud 

„ But it was now time for 
Ruben to start his patrol and 
he, too, now went sloshing 
through mud. First call was 
to the lake. But there wasn’t 
a boat in sight nor was a single 
fisherman to N be 
seen. Already 
he was soaked, 
water ran off, 
his hat, splashed 
into his eyes, and 
dripped off his 
nose and chin. 

He moved on 
a lid, a t his 
a p p r o a c h, 
gazelle, antelope,, 
bush pig and 
warthog ' leapt 
away. ( But a 
Maribou stork 
was so wet that 
it could not have 
flown, so it 

Ste? , hc mmmm 

By the edge of the forest 
Ruben paused for a moment to 
wipe his streaming face and to 
watch the elephants, which had 
taken shelter under the trees. 

They stood in a semi-circle, 
withdhe mother and new baby 
in their midst, while an old 
bull, leader of the herd, stood 
guard some distance away. 
Each elephant stretched out its 
trunk and smelled the new 
baby hard. From one end to 
the other of that curving line 
the performance was repeated 
several times. “I suppose,” 
said Ruben aloud, “that is the 
only way an elephant has of 
telling which baby belongs to 
which herd.” 

At the next ranger post, 
Ruben stopped to see his- 


Here is the last in this series 
of stories by Laurie Kaye 
about animals which have 
settled down in the Botanical 
Gardens at Entebbe , capital 
of Uganda . 

friend, Cero, and have, a hot 
drink. .. - 

“There is a leopard about,” 
said Cero. “It took a dog 
from, a post down the line last 
night.” 

“That is bad news,” replied 
Ruben. “ If we’ve got a. killer 
leopard about, it will have to 
be shot. Which would be a 
pity. There are not many of 
them left.” 

“I wonder why they like 
dog better than any other meat 
in the park?” mused Ruben, 
“and they do, you know, 
there’s no doubt about that.” 

“There were poachers out 
last night again. Did you hear 
the shot?” asked Cero, 

“Not a sound,” replied 
Ruben. “ What time was it?” 

“About midnight,” replied 
Cero. “I got out of bed and 
went after them,, but it was too 
wet for tracking, and they got 
clean away.” 

“Do you think it was some- 




*est one from the village after the 
: to leopard?” asked Ruben, 

to “Might have been,” replied 
iad Cero. “You never can tell.” 

“Fity,” said Ruben. “I am 
cle very f° nc * cats.” 

iby Squeak from above 

old The two rangers stood up 

)od and each went his own - / way, 
ay, Cero to patrol his stretch of 

j ts game park and Ruben to do 

iew his homeward patrol. About a 
mile from his own post Ruben 
stopped to wipe his face for 
the hundredth time. He had 
reached the glade in the forest 
;e \ where the elephants had been, 
the and as he stood with a thick 
of branch over his. head, keeping 
to off some of the rairt, he heard 
a mewling squeak. 

ast„ Rain was now falling in 
his- solid sheets before his eyes, 


tearing leaf and branch from 
the tree * above and flattening 
the grass at his feet. A long 
way pff he heard a hippo 
grunt, an elephant trumpet, 
and a lion roar with rage. 

Suddenly he stepped . out 
from under the branch that 
sheltered him and looked up. 
And the first thing he Saw 
when he did look up was the 
dog the leopard had taken the 
night before. 

The dog was dead and dead 
dogs do not squeak, so Ruben 
. stepped quickly ■ back under 
that protective branch. 

“Leopard,”he gasped, “right 
over my head.” 

No chances taken 

Now leopards do not usually 
attack man unless they are 
cornered or wounded. “But,” 
thought Ruben,, “this one 
might be both.” 

So he took no chances, but 
silently swung round and, fac¬ 
ing the trunk, slowly encircled 
the tree while his eyes searched 
every single branch. There 
was nothing to be seen up 
there except the dead dog, 
which the leopard had lodged 
securely where two branches 
crossed. 

Ruben dislodged the dog 
and then could not believe his 
own eyes.* Cowering and 
shivering in the place where 
the dog had lain was the 
youngest leopard cub he had 
ever seen. The fur on its tiny 
body was streaming water and 
parted to show the pink skin 
beneath. Yet still it clung to 
that precarious perch with all 
its strength and mewed each 
time it felt a fresh drop of 
rain, 

“ The small one ” 

Ruben lifted the tiny kitten 
down and when he got back 
to the post took the little 
creature from inside his tunic, 
where she had stayed close to 
his warm skin on that journey 
home. With a blanket round 
her and the oil stove in front 
of him, he squeezed the water 
from her sodden coat. 

“Tinka,” he said, when she 
was dry, for Tinka, to Ruben, 
meant “ the small one all alone.” 

Tinka was not alone for 
very long, after that night. 
When the chief warden came 
over the next day, Ruben 
handed her to him and the 
warden quickly had her in¬ 
stalled at the Nursery in En¬ 
tebbe. There she was given 
glucose and warm milk from 
a baby’s bottle, a clean bed in 
a warm box,, and dozens of 
new friends. She was also 
given a new name. 

But whenever Ruben talks 
of her—even to this day—he 
still calls her Tinka, “the small 
one.” 



WHIRLPOOL WARNING 

An angler who saw a whirlpool 
suddenly developing on a quiet 
canal near Basingstoke gave the 
alarm of a burst culvert which 
might have flooded two villages. 
Dams- were hastily built to hold 
back the water, while boys and 
men collected thousands of 
stranded fish from a meadow and 
returned them to the canal. 


Making White 
Horse Whiter 

A famous. Yorkshire horse has 
had a facelift. It is the White 
Horse on the hillside at Kilburn, 
above Thirsk. 

The figure is 228 feet high and 
314 feet long and was cut in 1857 
by the village schoolmaster and 
his 30 pupils. 

The figure was cut in the sand¬ 
stone of the hill and was getting, 
faint. So it has been whitened 
with several tons, of limestone and 
can now be seen on a clear day 
from Leeds;—30 miles, away. 
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Flying man! The Greeks symbolized man’s desire to 
fly by creating* the myth of Icarus, who used feather and 
wax wings to escape" from prison on the- island of Crete ..The 
dream of every age, man-powered flight became fact last’ 
May, when Mr. Wimpenny flew the. Hatfield Man-powered 
Aircraft Club’s “Puffin” for over half a mile. He used a 
bicycle pedal action to drive the propeller, and stayed air¬ 
borne for just over two minutes, 


DUNLOP 


¥ 


W A W Jhi A SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 

This enterprise in man-powered flight is paralleled in Britain's 
powered aviation industry by the Do Kavilland “Trident”, for which 
Dunlop supplies tyres, brakes, anti-skid units and thrust reversal 
control units. 
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INOUfElLBS 
|DE FflftAIVCF 

Ne pouvant ecouler le 
produit de sa peche a un prix 
raisonnable, Ie patron d’un 
chalutier de La Ciotat (pres 
‘Marseilles) a pr^f^re distribuer 
gratuitement les quatre tonnes 
de poisson pechees au cours de 
la nuit et composees principale- 
ment de sardines. 

Les premiers bdneficiaires en 
ont ete les nombreuses colonies 
de vacances installees aux 
alentours de la ville, et 
I’hopital. Les Ciotadens ont 
ensuite eu droit h cette distribu¬ 
tion. : . . . 

A book token for 10s. 6d. will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers to 
be the best translation of the above 
received by first post Wednesday, 
29th. August. 


ALL-WOOD CHURCH 

An old church, all of wood, 
is one of many old-style 
buildings moved bodily to 
the outdoors Folk Museum, 


A TV station operated by one 
man has been designed by the 
British firm of EMI Electronics 
for use in countries where there 
is a shortage of teachers. It 
enables a lecturer to teach 
students over a range of five miles. 
All its equipment can be carried 
in a small aircraft and installed 
In a classroom. 

The first country to use the new 
system-is Northern Nigeria. 
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Malaya 

Baby holds on 
*3 tightly while 
M Big Brother 
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-**! takes him for 
a walk round 
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r: the village in 
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; his hand-made 

f\ push-chair 


A national park of nearly 83 
square miles and costing about 
£11,000,000 is to be established 
around Drake’s Bay, 35 miles 
north of San Francisco, where Sir 
Francis Drake is believed to have 
landed from the Golden Hind 
during his voyage round the world. 

Drake called the country Nova 
Albion, because its white cliffs 
reminded him of England. The 
Indians, were friendly and agreed 
to accept Queen Elizabeth as their 
sovereign. This was recorded on 
a metal plate which Drake set up 
before leaving to * cross the 
Pacific. . 

For many years historians 
doubted whether this was the spot 
where Drake did in fact land, but 
in 1936 his metal plate, time-worn 
and encrusted . with petrified 
vegetation, was discovered near by. 

Crudely engraved, it bore the 
words: • 

Bee it knowne unto all men by 
these presents , June 17, 1579, by 
the grace of God and in the name 
of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
of England her successors forever, 
1 take possession of this kingdome 
whose king and people freely 
resigne their right and title in the 
whole land unto Her Majestic's 
keeping , now named by me: 

And be it knowne unto all men 
as Nova Albion. 

Francis‘Drake.- 



Fifty-Fifty 

Swedish tourists last year 
spent as much abroad as. their 
country received from foreign 
visitors. 

To greet visitors to the Com¬ 
monwealth games at Perth next 
November—a display of five 
million wild flowers, including 
some which grow 7 only in 
Western Australia. 

Witter for cm island 

A plant for producing fresh 
water from the sea at the rate 
of 350 gallons an hour is to be 
established at Rottnest Island, 
a holiday resort near Fre¬ 
mantle, Western Australia.' 

American chemists have 
found a way of removing ink 
from old newspapers so that 
the paper can be used again. 

Europe’s longest car-ferry 
route, about 620 miles, through 
the Baltic, has been opened 
between Hango in Finland and 
Travemiinde in West Germany. 
The car-ferry ship, ; named 
Hansa Express, can do the trip 
in 33 hours, with 150 cars and 
620 passengers. 
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vintage plane 

Major James Appleby of Cali¬ 
fornia spent five years gather¬ 
ing parts to build up this 
model of a German Fokker 
plane of the First World War. 
Here he is taking her up for 
her maiden flight. 


Iwivilm i 


Imagine a white ant an inch 
long with powerful jaws which 
give a painful bite. Then imagine 
such ants in their millions, and 
you have some idea of why 
Egyptians in the Nile delta area 
have had to abandon their 
.villages this summer. 

These- giant “soldier”, ants 
devour plants and anything made 
of wood. They even eat the 
straw between bricks and cause 
houses to collapse. And some¬ 
times they attack animals and 
humans. * 

Living in burrows as much as 
six feet deep, they come out at 
night to ravage the countryside, 
moving on when they have 
devastated an area. 

Egyptian officials have issued 
pamphlets warning villagers how 
to spot the early signs of an 
invasion. 




A white whale caught in the 
St. Lawrence River and taken to 
Coney Island Aquarium, New 
York, .was .so white that it made 
the other two white whales in its 
tank. look dingy. But the two 
already there needn’t worry. They 
arc only young ones and when 
they grow up they will be as white 
as the newcomer. 

All three seemed to have plenty 
to say to one another. A micro¬ 
phone lowered into the water has 
recorded their “speech” as a 
series of high : pitchcd squeaks, like 
those made by mice or a rusty 
door hinge, 

ear-rimT camels 

AU Israel’s camels—about 
10",000—are to be given “identity ” 
ear-rings to prevent them being 
smuggled, and also to allow herds 
to be checked to isolate diseases. 


Statue of a leader 

Paul Kruger gazes out over 
Pretoria, capital of the Trans¬ 
vaal Province. Kruger was 
leader of the Boers against 
the British in the- South 
African wars at the end of 
last century. 
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Advertiser's Announcement 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 



During this summer of 1962, the planet Saturn is in the 
southern part of the sky and is certainly the most beautiful 
object in the heavens. When seen through a telescope, 
the planet’s rings make a superb spectacle. - 

These rings are made up of a distance of only about 30,000 
thousands upon thousands of miles beyond the edge of the ring 
small particles,* all whirling round system, and its gravitational pull 
Saturn, and giving a false im- is chiefly responsible for the 
press!on of a continuous sheet. It famous dark gap in the rings 
is possible that they represent the known as Cassini’s Division. lEach 
remains of an old satellite which time a ring-particle moves into 
wandered too close and was torn Cassini’s Division, the pull of 


to pieces .by gravitational pull. 
.Even so,. Saturn still has nine 


Mimas moves it out again. 

The Division is visible with a 


satellites left. But only one of three-inch telescope when the ring 
them, T^itan, is visible with a small system is well placed for observa- 
telescope. . tion. 

Titan is, in fact, the largest DomaIii iticihln 

known., satellite * in the ?olar DcuCly VISiDIC 

System. It has a diameter of Beyond Rhea comes Titan, at a 
about 3,500 miles, so that it is mean distance from Saturn of 
considerably bigger than the 759,000 miles. Next we find 
planet Mercury, and much larger Hyperion, which is much smaller 
,. —only about 200 miles across. It 

Crfog Rkig D is naturally very faint, and I can 

on ly i us * sec k w ith the eight-inch 
f f £yT ^1% ■) reflector in my own observatory. 

\JLImpetus, the eighth moon, is 

over two million miles from 
Division Saturn, and estimates of its 
Saturn's three rings: A diameter vary. It may be as much 
(outer); B (inner); and Crepe as 2,000 miles across, or it may be 
or Dusky. no more than 1,000. In bright- 


Division 

Saturn's three rings: A 
(outer); B(inner); and Crepe 
or Dusky. 


Isn’t it wonderful to go out in the car for a drive 
in the country or down to the sea? Sometimes, if you 
get stuck in a traffic jam, it seems that there must be 
simply thousands of cars on the roads. And indeed 
there are, in fact millions of them, and thousands more 
are being made every day to add tp them, or to be sent 
abroad. So you can imagine what huge factories they 
are made in, with a new car every few seconds coming 
from long moving conveyor belts. 

One small modern car has as many as 20,000 different 
parts in it. Most of them are made of metal, and this 
has to be cast, forged, pressed or sprayed with paint 
before it is ready to go to the assembly lines. Ail 
this needs heat, Mr. Therm's easy and reliable heat, 
for the process of putting all the bits together to 
form a complete car must go on smoothly all the time. 
His never-failing heat forges crankshafts, hardens 


and tempers gears and wheels and keeps the whole 
factory comfortably warm for the people working In 
it. (Guess who boils the water for the tea?) 

What a muddle there would be if something went 
wrong, and think how many valuable cars would be 
spoiled if one lot of parts were badly made ! Mr. 
Therm helps to avoid this too. If you could go into 
the main control room of a car body factory, you 
would find a huge, complicated control panel which 
maps a complete picture of what is happening in the 
factory. Parts for valves and transistors that go into 
electronic controls like these are made in specially 
designed gas-heated precision machines. 

Mr. Therm can be trusted when you want reliable, 
exact heat. A car factory can use enough gas for a town 
the size of Canterbury or Dover—do you think Mr, 
Therm has a car of his own ? 


Will You Be MASTER or MISS THERM ? 


than our own Moon. It has an ness it is variable. When west of 
atmosphere, too, but we could not the planet, it is an easy object to 
breathe: 1 on Titan. The tempera'*- see; when it lies east of Saturn, it 
ture is' much too Jo w—because of. is much fainter. It seems that one 
Saturn’s gfeat distance from the part of its surface must be much 
Sun. ~ Also the atmosphere is better, at reflecting sunlight than 
made up.chiefly of methane, a gas the opposite hemisphere, 
which is*-poisonous to humans. 

Titan was discovered as long Faint Phoebe 

ago as the year 1655, by the Dutch Finally, at over eight million 
astronomer Christiaan Huygens, miles from Saturn, we come to 


Between 1671 and 1684 Cassini, in 
France, discovered Iapetus, Rhea, 


Phoebe, which again is very small 
and faint.. It takes 550 days to 


The competition is in three stages : 

1. Qualifying Round. (Competitors have to answer• some 
simple questions on home running.) 

2. Area Final. 

3. Grand Final (in London on 3rd January, 1963). 

, Fill in the coupon for your entry form Now ! 

MR. THERM’S COMPETITION (CN) 

Please complete this form in block capitals, taking great care 
to put your full address, Christian and surname. Send it to 
Master/Miss Therm Competition, 5 Dryden Street, London, 
W.C.99. 


Dione - and Tethys; in 1789 complete one journey round 
Hersehel added _ Mimas and Saturn, and it travels the wrong 
Enceladus; Hyperion was found wa y, like a car going the wrong 
by Bond in 1?4S; and Phoebe by direction in a roundabout! Most 


NAME (Master/Miss). 


W. H. Pickering in 1898. 

The four inner moons—Mimas, 
Enceladus, Tethys and Diane— 


astronomers think that Phoebe is 
not a true satellite, but simply a 
minor planet or asteroid which 


are not easy to see except with a was captured by Saturn long ago. 
moderate or large telescope; their Though Saturn’s moons are not 
diameters range from about 300, bright, and only Titan is really 
miles for Mimas up to perhaps big, they are. just as interesting as 
900 miles for ^ Dione. Rhea is Jupiter’s family, and it is always 
larger, and may be ‘ over 1,000 worth looking for them if you 
miles across. have the chance to use a .telescope , 

Mimas moves round Saturn at that’s big enough. • 


ADDRESS.... 


AGE.. DATE OF BIRTH.... 

MY AREA GAS BOARD IS... 


Address this label to yourself in block capitals : 

NAME .... 

ADDRESS...... 




Closing date : 29th September, 1962, 



Mr. Therm is offering 1500 prizes of 
Premium Bonds from £1 to £100 in 
this grand competition/ He is looking 
for a boy and girl under 17 who are 
reliable and resourceful, able to take 
over at home in an emergency. Why 
not have a go ? ? If you are practical, 
cheerful and full of common sense, you 
might be chosen as Master or Miss Therm;. 
Here is your coupon—there is still, 
time to practise cooking ! 

The three prize¬ 
winners in Mr. 
Therm’s Lost Let- 
, ^ters No.l compe- 

A tition were George 

Burrough, South 
-A Shields; David 

Myott, Chellaston; 
and Margaret 
£f ters - Leicester. 

W \ CLOCK, JELLY, 

Av^L^fE*. \ M'LK, CHEESE, 

I /\ a ICE, BOTTLES. 


>Y GAS FOR CLEAN HEAT 
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Canada’s first trans-continental 
highways will be officially opened 
on Monday, 3rd September. 

Almost 5,000 miles long, it extends 
from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
Victoria, British,Columbia. For the 
first time motorists will be able to 
enjoy the magnificent scenery such 
as that shown in the picture above. 

Right : The Great Divide, 5,000- 
foot pass on the Alberta-British 
Columbia boundary. 

Below ; Motorists’ preview of the 


The Vickers VC-10, world’s largest' 
long-range airliner, is seen (top 
picture) on flight trials. Meanwhile, 
it has caused a bit of a problem on 
the ground . . . 





Cause of the problem is the 
enormously high tail assembly 
(above) which has forced London 
Airport to increase the height of 
its hangar doorways to accommodate 
the aircraft. 


.A similar-problem faced the Air-, 

port authorities with regard to the 
Bristol Britannia (bottom). They 
solved that one by cutting out 
sections of the hangar doors, and 
leaving the tail outside. 
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Above: the 51-year-old, four- 
masted training ship Arethusa is 
towed up to Chatham dry-dock for 
her first re-fit, in , six years. 
Formerly a German grain ,carrier, ..'if 
the Arethusa has been used by tfie 
Shaftesbury Homes since 1932 for 
the training of boys for the Royal 
and Merchant Navies. 


Right: This monster of the sea is 
a recently-launched tanker named 
the Naess Champion , shown here 
at speed during her trials. This 
bluff-bowed giant of 88,500 tons was 
built at Nagasaki, japan, for the 
Anglo-American Shipping Co. Ltd., 
a member of the International 
Naess * Group, whose fleet now 
numbers 49 ships. 
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by Ernest Thomson 




Eamonn Andrews 



johnny Morris 


Mil 



Lisa F.nUyson 


Sheila Tracey 


15 > TV and 
radio shows a 
day on .the 
stage. In 
“Exhibition 
Choice ” you 
can select 
your own disc 
for broadcast¬ 
ing. 

Compares 
will include 
Eamonn 
-Andrews, 
Pete Murray, 
Jean Metcalfe, 
and Wilfred 
Pickles. High- 
spots on the 
Show Stage 
will include 
our old friend 
. J o h n n y 
Morris in 
A n i m a l 
Magic, Ken 
S y k o r a 1 s 
Guitar Club , 
and Weird 
a fid Wonder¬ 
ful, a medley 
of queer 
sounds by the 
BBC Radio- 
phonic Work¬ 
shop. 

The whole 
Show sparkles 
with novelties. 
In “Colour 
Television 
Avenue,” 14 
experimental 
sets will be 
show in g 
colour films 
sent by land- 


line from the. BBC, Lime Grove. 
And see how much clearer the 
new black-and-white 625-line TV 
is compared with our present 405 
lines! 

The manufacturers are making 
625-line receivers already, although 
a third channel using that higher 
definition is not likely before 
1964. You can see these sets 
working on most of the stands, 
picking up transmissions from a 
special glass-walled control room 
and studio. Sheila Tracey (BBC) 
and Lisa Finlayson (ATV) will be 
the announcers. 
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AN autograph hunter’s para¬ 
dise—that’s how I think 
lots of us will remember the 
1962 Radio Show* 

The show opens this Wednesday 
at Earls Court, London, and runs 
until 1st September. A special 
area is. being set aside where 
hundreds of radio and TV stars 
will mingle with their fans. 

Besides meeting your favourite 
stars in person, you can join the 
III .JWWK audiences for 



.(Javauers and Roundheads clash 
once more—and the Crimean 
War is fought over again—in two 
of last year’s serials to be re¬ 
peated in BBC Junior TV. 

, . On Friday we have Gamble for 
: a Throne , Henry Garnett’s story 
of a-Royalist plot to overthrow- 
Oliver Cromwell, an exciting story 
based on an actual insurrection 
. at Salisbury in 1655. The picture 
■ shows the gallant Royalist, Cap¬ 
tain Peter Marshall (Barry Letts). 

The Pocket Lancer, beginning 
next - Monday (27th August) is 
about young Timothy (Nicholas 
Clay), whose father. Captain Bret- 
wyn, of the 43rd Light Lancers, is 
away at the Crimean War. The 
story tells of the troubles that 
follow the captain’s return. 



MYSTERY—WITH 
LAUGHTER 



IFF-PUFF GOES "POP 


Listen for laughs and thrills in 
BBC junior radio, this week. 
Crump the Crook , a series of six 
readings starting this Wednesday, 
is by Peter Jones, assistant master 
at a London Secondary Modern 
School. 

Bertha Lonsdale is another 
writer who makes the most of her 
surroundings. Recently she went 
to Whitby, in Yorkshire, and learnt 
about the smuggling that went on 
there. Result: Demolition Trail, 
a two-part mystery tale—it starts 
on Thursday—full of splashings 
in the sea on moonless nights. 


The steam engine is on the 
way out, but those who want to 
remember the sounds made by 
some of the old locos can hear 
them on a series of records 
being produced on the Argo 
label. And there seems to be 
a big demand for the steam- 
train records. 

One of the new issues in this 
series is called Trains In The 
Night (Argo DA12. LP. 35s. 9d.) 
and the first side of this is devoted 
to the sounds of railway opera¬ 
tions on cold winter nights at 
Princes Risborough in the Chiltern 
Hills. You can hear Castle, King, 
Hall and K.3. class locomotives 
hard at work in the early hours. 


Another long-player features the 
Newfoundland, one of the Jubilee 
Class locomotives. It is called 
Newfoundland Heads The Waver - 
ley (Argo DA13. LP. 35s. 9d.). 
The train is heard hard at work 
on a long climb to Blea Moor 
near Ingleborough, in Yorkshire’s 
West Riding, and again, at speed 
between Blea Moor and Appleby. 

These records are quite fascinat¬ 
ing. On the stereo version of the 
second disc (Argo ZDA13. LP.) 
there is a vivid reproduction of 
the sounds heard by a passenger 
in the leading coach facing the 
engine. 

Recording engineers of the same 
company recently went to Kings 
Cross to record the last run of 


| Balloons at Brighton 

i Royal Pavilion at Brighton 

[ is fantastic enough, but 
imagine a balloon going up over 
its onion-like turrets! We can see 
this happen in BBC television’s 
Adventure at 8.45 pm on Thurs¬ 
day. This is the first of three 
films of the “Sunday Telegraph *’ 
balloon expedition to Africa in¬ 
spired by the centenary of Jules 
Verne’s Five Weeks in a Balloon. 


an ARGO TRANSACORD recording 



the “Aberdeen Flyer.” The run 
has now been taken over by diesel 
engines and this was the last 
“steamer” out. One recording 
unit remained on the train during 
the journey. A second made a 
record of the train’s departure 
from Kings Cross, then flew up to 
Aberdeen to meet the train as it 
arrived! 

This record will be issued soon. 


OTHER NEW DISCS 


Jet Harris, who recently left The 
Shadows to strike out on his own, 
has recorded the theme song from 
the film Some People (Decca Fll/488. 
Single). 


Big Red is a film which, like Some 
People, has a great deal of interest 
for young people. The theme from 
the . former—a pleasing tune called 
My Lost Love —has been recorded by' 
Ivor Raymonde, his Orchestra and 
Chorus (Decca F11490. Single). 


\T a party recently someone 
produced one of those books 


that give you a list of Christian 
names and their meanings. We 
had a lovely time looking up 
names. A girl called Rachel 
found she was a “ewe Iamb 
Ursula—who was the gentle type 
—discovered herself to be a “she 
bear “5 and a handsome, dashing 
boy in jeans was very flattered 
when he found his name—Ralph 
—meant “a wolf”! 


]^ot long ago I told you how I 
. had seen a badger when I 
was in the country. 

I now hear that Mari Stennett, 
who is 15, and lives near Wake¬ 
field, in Yorkshire, has a pet 
badger. 

Of course, he’s called “Brock,” 
as all badgers are. Mari found 
him wandering along a country 
road near her home, and he got 
caught in the headlights of her 
father’s car. When she tried to 
get hold of him, he bit her at 
once, but, says Mari, “he doesn’t 
nip me now.” 

★ 



A LOT of girls still write to me 
^ about their hair, so here is 
an illustration from a useful little 
leaflet on young hairstyles. There 
are four styles, with descriptions 
of how to set them and arrange 
your hair afterwards. 

If you would like a copy of this 
leaflet, send a stamped addressed 
envelope to me, care of CN. 


Shakespeare’s work inspired a lot 
of incidental music and now Touches 
Of Sweet Harmony (HMV CLP1571. 
LP. 34s. 1 4Jd.) brings much of it 
together in a kind of anthology. . 
Composers include Verdi, Mendels- J 
sohn, and Sibelius. * 


Jf you’re knitting any cardigans 
or jumpers for the winter, 
don’t forget that buttonholes in 
knitted fabric are best made rather 
small, as they always stretch when 
you wear the jumper. If you want 
to prevent a loose hole in the 
knitting at each end of the button¬ 
hole, tighten the stitches by twist¬ 
ing them when knitting the 
casting-on row. 

There are some lovely extra. 
thick wools on the market—bulky . 
wools with a new Scandinavian 
ski-wear look. You can make 
fascinating designs with patterns 
to outline a yoke or cuffs. And 
if you’re not good at that—then 
buy one of the “ tweedy ” wools— 
the mistakes don’t show! 
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Archie hadbeen bewildered by this case, but now, at fast, he’d solved it! 


; , ' Archie, the. schoolboy detec¬ 
tive, has been doing his best to 
solve the biggest case, so far, 
of his career—the mystery of. 
'the • vanishing '■ camera: J It 
belongs , to his. school film unit 
which has entered for a filtu¬ 
rn a k ing competiHon. 

The camera has disappeared 
and reappeared again, But who 
took it and why ? ./ . . • 

In this final instalment 
Archie ' p o u n ces on the 
culprit , . : 

8. A matter of 
timing 

“TIETe’ve got • eight scenes to 
* V . shoot,!’ said Sam my. •“ First 
there's the one in , which Mitch 
refuses point bhnk to play soccer 
because he claims he was brought 
up to play rugger.” - 
“I’m ready,” said Mitch. 

“Jt starts with Mitch and Mr, 
Cartwright arguing beside the 
bench,” Sammy said. 

‘‘Then we come into close-ups, 
and cut backwards and forwards; 
as they argue. All that's left after 
that is the final big scene with 
the . . 

“Hey!” Phil Moseley inter¬ 
rupted suddenly. “That reminds 
me! When I went to get the 
hand ...” : 

Archie gave a tremendous roar 
and leaped about on one foot. 
“I’ve dropped the tripod on my 
sore toe!” he bellowed, and raced 
in front of Phil, to stop him 
finishing the sentence. He thought 
of trying to whisper, “Shut up 
about that handcart!” but realised 
the others might hear, 

.“Right!” said Mr. Cartwright. 
“What number is this first shot?” 

Sammy glanced at the script, 
“Fifty-eight.” 

Archie set up the tripod about 
eight fedt from the bench and 
focused the camera./ ; Sammy 
stepped between the camera and 
the actors, with a small black¬ 
board on which was chalked 
“Scene 58: Take 1.” 

It was a good argument, brisk 
and comic. It had to be, for it 
was one of the high points in this 
film about the arrival of a 
snobbish new boy. 

“Cut!” said Carty, and Archie 
stopped the camera. * 

Reasonable request 

As he released his finger from 
the button, he felt his heart 
hammering, and his mouth was 
dry with excitement. 

“Mr. Cartwright!” he palled. 
“Can \ve knock off for a moment 
until that cloud goes by?” '- J '' 

„ It was a reasonable . enough 
request for a cameraman to make. 
With colour film, a shot taken in 
shadow would contrast sharply 
with the rest. 

Carty nodded. Archie went 
towards him. “While we’re at a 
halt, let’s clear up that business 
about the disappearance of the 
camera.” ’ 

Carty stared at him. Sammy’s 
eyes went as round as saucers, and 
Phil Moseley’s mouth dropped 
open. Even Mitch looked faintly 
startled. 

Carty cleared his throat. “Look 
here, Archie, we’ve got the camera 
back. I’ve told Mr. Jarvis, so all's 
well. Forget about it. It's* all 
over.” 

Archie shook his head. “It 
isn’t all over, sir. That’s the whole, 
point. You sec, something else 
was stolen last night.” Before 
anybody else could say anything, 
he hurried on. “Hasn’t it 
mizzled you that the camera was 





returned? Haven’t you been 
wondering why anybody would 
want to steal it in the' first place, 
and then put it back only a. few 
days later? If. I’d been , a bit 
brighter, I’d have understood 
before now 

He surveyed the blank faces in 
front of him. 

•.“All right,” said Phil. .“Why 
was it stolen?” / *; • 

. “To stop us completing the film 
in timel”. Archie said; 

“But . . . Carty frowned 

thoughtfully. “But it didn't stop 
us!” 

“No,” Archie said, “because 
you got another. And once you’d 
got that, there was no point in 
hanging on to the first one, 
because of the risk of being found 
out.” He took : off his glasses and 
polished them. “The only thing 
is, who was it?” 

“Somebody who hates the 
school, I suppose,’’ said Mitch 
doubtfully. “Somebody who’s 
been given the sack, perhaps?” 

“How long is it since anybody 
was given T Jhe sack?” Archie 
looked round the circle of faces. 
“Certainly it hasn’t happened in 
our time. If anybody wanted 


by 
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Bateman 


ing the camera so we • couldn’t 
complete it would be well worth 
while ... 

“Phooey!” It was Phil Moseley 
who spoke. “That’s crazy, Archie. 
You’ve been reading , too much 
blood and thunder. Anyway, how 
would he get the time to sneak 
over here to pinch the camera- 
then bring it back.” 

“Stalyford’s only seventy miles 
away,” suggested Mitch. “Mel- 
stead’s even less, for somebody 
with a car.” 4 . 

“You can forget cars.” Archie 
replaced his specs. “The pinch¬ 
ing was done for that director—; 
by someone right here on the 
spot!” 

There was an excited buzz. 
Then; worried, Carty said, “You 
mean one of us?” - * 





“Well?” prompted Carty. 

*" “It was Phil who came out,” 

“But what were you doing there 
earlier on?” ■_ . V. 

Archie dug into his pocket and 
produced the photographer’s 
yellow envelope. He held it up. 
“ Last night Sammy Durrant, 
Mitch Fallon and I set a trap— 
a camera that would photograph 
the handcart if anybody moved 
it.” 

* “But why?” Carty looked com¬ 
pletely baffled. 

“Simple enough, sir,” Archie 
said. “The thief had had to think 
again—think of something we 
couldn't replace at short notice. 
There was only one thing. That 
was the handcart.” He waved the 
yellow envelope. “And here’s 
. your criminal, gentlemen,” 

“But . . . ?” Sammy said. 

“No buts,” said Archie firmly. 
“Phil, will you go and get the 
handcart?” 

Phil glanced towards the school 
buildings. Somebody was riding 
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Archie gave 
a tremendous 
roar and 
leaped about 
on one foot. 
“I’ve dropped 
the tripod on 
my sore toe!” 
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revenge^ for ’ something like that, 
why wait so long?” 7 ■ 

Nobody said anything. 

. .“No,” Archie continued, “it 
wasn’t a question of paying off 
old scores. Remember, this film 
competition is a big thing. Last 
year the three schools set a high 
standard. What happened to last 
year’s winning film? It was 
shown on television. And what 
happened to the man who directed 
it?” 

“I can tell you that,” said 
Carty.. “He got himself a job in 
television.” \ 

“A good job, sir?” 

Carty grinned. “I wouldn’t 
mind his luck!” 

“ Exactly! ” Archie exclaimed. 
“So if the director at one of the 
other two schools knew we were 
making a crackerjack film, pinch- 


“The same one who last night 
pinched something else.” Archie 
paused, “The sun’s out again— • 
we ought to get the rest of those 
shots.” He stared hard at Phil. 
“Go and fetch the handcart, will 
you?”. k . 

“ What, me?” Phil’s eyes opened 
wide! I 

There was a sudden explosion 
of sound from Sammy. 

“You mean it was Phil who 
pinched it?” he said. 

“Phil was . there last night, 
Sammy,” Archie said. He was 
keenly aware of the tension 
around him, and the eyes fixed 
on Phil’s face. “Phil came after 
you’d gone. I went down to 
collect Bonkers from the swim¬ 
ming pool, and when I came back 
there was a ladder at the window. 

1 Waited, and watched.” 'j 


down across the playing fields on : 
a bicycle. 

Mitch gave a short laugh. “I 
get it! Phil can’t fetch it because 
he knows it isn’t there! He’s the 
chap who pinched it—the chap in 
your photograph!” 

“ But it can’t , . ” began Sammy. 

He stopped as the cyclist rode 
up to the group. He was a tele¬ 
graph boy. 

“Anybody here called Me-v . . 
Me . . \ Me ... . ? ” he asked. 

“McGilficuddy?” prompted 
Archie. “Yes, that’s me.” He 
took the telegram and read. it. 
“Thanks. Sorry you had such a 
long ride.” He dived into his 
pocket. “I ; . I . , . oh, 
crumbs!” • * 

Carty solved his embarrassment 
by producing-a shilling. As the 
boy rode away, he said, “Go on, 
Archie.” . 

Slowly, Archie took the photo¬ 
graph out of the envelope. He 
said, “This picture proves who is 
our thief.” ' 


/ Archie passed/he photograph to 
Carty. The art master stared at 
it' for a, full minute before ,he 
s^iid, “But there’s nobody, in this 
picture, Archie! . There’s "nothing 
in it but the handcart.”. » /^ ‘ 

■ 1 “Only the handcart and a long 
thin : pole,-”' corrected * Archie 
qtiickly. *- . ■ -- r " *' " - 

■* “Then that doesn’t prove any¬ 
thing,” muttered' Sammy! 

“Oh, yes, it does!” Archie 
paused. “That trap was set last 
night by you and Mitch and me! 
The only people in the world who 
j.knew that :to keep out of the 
picture you’d have Jo move the 
handcart from a distance—with a 
pole—were the three of us.” 

“Then what in the world ... ? ” 
began Phil. “I went there last 
night, sure enough. I admit I 
touched the handcart.” 

“What for?” asked Carty. 

Phil laughed. “Archie may be 
the top detective around here, but 
that doesn’t mean we all have to 
leave everything to him. I’d 
worked out for myself what 
Archie’s told you about . the 
reasons for the theft. I came to 
the same conclusion—that the 
handcart would be stolen. I went 
in last night and painted the 
rubber handles of the handcart 
with marking ink.” 

“ The thief came this 
morning” 

' “A good idea,” Archie said, 
’ “But it didn’t work, did it, Phil?” 

Phil blinked. 

^But if one of us is the thief, 
Archie, when was it done?” This 
came from Sammy. 

“The thief came this morning, 
Sammy,” Archie said, /‘He had 
to wait until the caretaker had 
opened the main doors—nobody 
could get the handcart out of a 
window,” He returned to the 
telegram. “And so we. come to 
this. It’s a telegram from the TV. 

‘ _ * 

Mtcffinnintj 

next week ! 

CLARION CALL 

bv 

lames Slagg 

Join in the terrific fun 
the Weigh family have! 
GharlesHeston wouldn’t 
have missed it for worlds 
—and you’ll find you 
wouldn’t either ! 


producer who runs the film com¬ 
petition. I asked for the names of 
our rival producers, and you’ll be 
surprised to hear that at Staf¬ 
ford the producer has the same 
name as one of our team.” He 
whirled - suddenly. “A Mr. 
Durrant! The same name as 
yours, Sammy!” 

There was a gasp. 

“Don’t you believe it.!” Sammy 
shouted. “Sure, Charlie Durrant’s 
my cousin, but it doesn’t prove 
anything!” 

Above the din came Carty’s 
voice, sharp and authoritative. 
“Quiet, everybody! No, Archie, 
that doesn’t prove anything at all, 
Sammy’s quite right. You’d better 
be careful who you start accus¬ 
ing!” ‘ 

Continued on page lO 
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WORLD WIDE STAMPS 

INCLUDING GIANTS FROM 
3d. plus 3d. postage 


* INr',W or oo am. | > 

stamps including 10 'RUSSIA with Mi 

Sports, set and giant size. Also Aden, W™ 

Sarawak, Borneo, Cuba, Ghana, f v £.?■ 

Congo and other unusual countries. ills i 

* SUPER OFFER, to new members I 

of the Sterling Stamp Club— 1 %& ft 
(admission free — many advantages), p Is 

Just send 3d. plus 3d. postage (one fj f 

6d. or two 3d. Stamps) and ask to see K\-r 

a selection of our popular Sterling [ ' 


raRmBEEa 

wmmimm 
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Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. C.N.70), LANCING, SUSSEX 

STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

25 Space/Rockets 3/-|IOO Great Britain 
25 Hitler Heads 1/9 (All Obsolete) 10/- 
100 Russia 6/0 50 As Above 2/6‘ 





i 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY USED STAMPS OF 
(All Different) GREAT BRITAIN 

25 Space/Rockets 3/- 100 Great Britain 1854 2d, Blue- 5/- 1051 Festival 2/6 Gd. 

25 Hitler Heads 1/9 (All Obsolete) 10/- 1858 Jd. Red—G.B.’s 1951 Festival 5/- 1/- 

100 Russia 6/6 50 As Above 2/6' smallest stamp 1/(5 1951 Festival 10/- 1/9 

250 World 4/6 100 Canada 6/- 1858 2d. Blue 1/6 1951 Festival £1 6/6 

250.Brit. Empire 10/- 50 South Africa 3/- K.G.V 2/6 Brown 3/6 Q.E.II 2/6 Brown4d. 


29k Indonesia 
25 Finland 
25* Sweden 
25 Norway 
100" Denmark 
10 Mozambique 
10 Iceland 
10 Ascension 
10a China? 


1/3 100 Australia 


K.G.V 5/- Red 


1/- 50 New Zealand. 3/- K.G.V 10/-Blue 


1/- 10 Saudi Arabia 2/. 

1/- 500 Germany 13/. 

2/6 50 Poland 2/- 

1/3 100 Italy 2/1 

l/H 12 Tristan 6/. 

3/- 100 Japan 4/t 

1/9 25 Colombia 1/: 


nr OA Quality stamps, sent to you. in 
/OHII a box. on approval—pick where 
you like at a TEN NY each.. 
Fantastic value with many high values 
.included!. (Write to Dept.. Y.5), 
alternatively r 

r*AA Really top grade Mint and Used 
OUU stamps sent in a box on approval 
at THREE-PENCE each! This box 
contains a predominance of very fine 
Mint and Used- British Colonials — All 
reigns! (Write to Dept. C.5). 

PLEASE NOTE: Both boxes contain only 
( best-quality stamps both British. Colonials 
and Foreign, including a. wonderful 
selection of the very latest issues! You 
may browse through eLther of these 
boxes selecting the stamps you want lor 
your-own collection. 

Parents’".approval, essential, if under 16. 

the Connoisseur Stamp Service 

37 Jonathan Road, FAREHAM, Hants. 


; 10tl Different Stamps FREE 1 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to alL 
^applicants, asking to see my famous 
jiid, upwards-Approvals, British Colonial 
’or Foreign, Don’t delay,, write today 
;! enclosing. 4|d. in stamps for postage: 
s Please tell your parents. 

Q, T. BUSH (CN14), 

1 53) Newlyn Wa y, Pa rks t o ne, Pool e, Do rset 

2 FREE GIFTS 

Of STAMPS, HINGES or ACCESSORIES 
go with- every book of British Colonial 
Approvals we send. For monthly free gifts 
tell your parents and write to: 

" s SELECT STAMP APPROVALS 
246 Conley Road, COVENTRY 


‘ STAMP, COUECTORS j 


P1W/| /\v FATHER! 

* oniy ///.mm V This 

I f //$/ ' m, H0QKS ■ wonderful 

I mm J/M comprises: 

^ LINE* 7 ft # long 
f R t e th ree-p iece 

/fflrWidM&dsd-~ ca , ne ,. rod - 

///ff ( —FLOAT ‘ 11 

// - "vm float, rod 

u rests* hook 
with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single, hooks.. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD,. (Dept. CW) 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


1 


-2CL.__—--1 


p| To 0,1 stamp collectors who send 

for Approvals. 

(Adult collectors especially catered 
. for.. Please state interests.) 

I Please tejl your parents,, 

7“ Please send 50 dreat Britain and< Approvals. ( 
, I enclose 6d,. for postage... 1 


j ADDRESS. 


AVON STAMPS (CN2I) NORTH WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


'J'HERE is news this week 
of more stamps which 
will interest Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides, Cubs and 
Brownies, too! 

A four-day Scout Jamboree 
was held at the beginning of 


6/- Q.E.II 5/- Red 8d. 
S/6 Q.E.II 10/- Blue 1/6 


2/- 1937 K.G.VI 27 values Q.E.II £1 Black 6/6 

15/— complete to I/- 4/- 1957 Jamboree (3) 2/9 

2/- K.G'.Vr 2/6 Brown. 2/6 1958 Games. (3). 2/2 

2/3 K.G.VI 2/6 Green fid. 1960 Letter Offlce*2/3 

6/- K.G.VI 5/- Red , 1/9 1960 C.E.P.T. 4/- 

4/6 K.G.VI 10/-Light 1961 Savings Bank2/- 

1/3 Blue 3/- 1961 Parliam'tary 2/- 


Orders under 5/» please add 3d. return postage. 

We despatch per return of post. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, 
Packets, Albums, etc., available on request, 

GIBBONS’ FART TWO EUROPE & COLONIES CATALOGUE,, 1963: EDITION, 1,544’Pages,. 
37/6, plus 2/6 postage., 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD., (Dept. C.N.), 140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 



t Every thing for the 
Stamp Collector 
ABSOLUTELY FREE including 

■fa STAMP FINDER 
* 70 FOREIGN AND. COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

it PLASTIC TWEEZERS 
* STAMP ALBUM 
# TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
* PRIZE SET OF 9 HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

just send us your name andaddress 1 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals will I 
accompany each free outfit, If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing.. 


(BfO), 13KIOGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 

onn stamps plus 2onn 

£UU FROM RUSSIA 4UU 
* FREE l * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d, to cover postage. 

- Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 

291 LONDON RDt., LEFTWIClt GREEN. 
NORTH WICH, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


CLEARANCE OF APPROVALS 

You may buy from me books' normally sent 
out on Approval, at greatly reduced- prices. 
Books containing 80 stamps, priced at £1 
for only 4/11, postage 3d. '33.G.B. STAMPS 
for only 3d. plus 3d. postage- if you request 
my Approvals. Please show this advert, to 
your parents before writing for either- offer, 
and get them to sign your letter. 

K. GARDNER 

22 LEGH ROAD. SALEMOOR, CHESHIRE 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

N 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagent^ wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 

Price - - - 6d, each 

150 G.B. STAMPS 


August in Japan. About 
25,000 Boy Scouts from Asiaa 
countries camped on the lower 
slopes of Japan’s famous 
volcano, Mount Fuji. 

In honour of the event the 

MYSTERY FOR 

A DPUIE Continued from 

MtllililEl page O 

“All. right,, then,” said Archie. 
He turned to Sammy.. “Whoever 
moved the’ handcart will have: ink 
: on his- hands. Let’s, see yours,” 1 

Sammy thrust his. hands deep 
into his pockets. “Tit be hanged 
i if I will f Wliat d’you think I 
am—a three-year-old?**' 

“Then perhaps you’ll go and 
get: the handcart?” ... 

“I can’t,- caa I?” Sammy said, 
“if it’s been stolen?’’ 

“Oh, yes you cant” Archie 
looked straight at Sammy., “It’s 
behind the pavilion.” 

Sammy’s eye flickered 1 ./ fran- ■ 
ticalty, “It.... . you’re crazy! It 
can’t be.!” 

There was a sudden silence, as 
the meaning of what Sammy had 
said struck home. 

“It is,. Sammy,” Archie- went on 
quietly. “Shall I tell you why? 
Because it had to be one of us, so 
at lunch I raced round the town, 
looking in Phil’s back garden, in 
Mitch’s, and then in yours, So it 
is behind the pavilion, Sammy— 
because I put it there myself— 
after I’d dragged it out of the 
bushes beside your henhouse!” 

Sammy turned-and ran.. 

'“Catch, him!” yelled, Mitch. 

Archie hurriedly stopped Mitch, 

“No,.” Archie said. “ tie’s 
punished himself enough already,” 

Carty nodded. “It is Sammy’s 
cousin who is: the real crook. He 
must have talked him into it.” He 
looked across the field at the run¬ 
ning figure, then suddenly 
j straightened up.. “Well,, come on, 
everyone—what are , we waiting ; 
for? Where’s that handcart— 
we’ve got a film to finish!” 

THE END. 

© Robert Bateman ^ 1962.. . ' ) 

• Mystery For Archie will be- published next > 
spring bv Constable ancl Co,, at Ms, 6d. 


Japanese Post Office issued the 
special 10-yen stamp pictured 
here. Its clever design shows a 
Boy Scout hat lying on a map of 
Asia. 

'J’he Negro Republic of Haiti,. 

which forms part of the large 
island of San Domingo, off the 
coast of Central America, has. also 
issued a series of Boy Scout 
stamps. Some values of the series 
show scenes in a Scout camp and 
others feature the Scout badge., 
Two values have portraits of Lord 
Baden-Poweir and his wife, Lady 
Baden-Powell, who helped to 
found the Girl Guide Movement. 

'JTjr&ey has this summer been 
celebrating the 50th anni¬ 
versary of the Turkish Scout 
Movement and as part of the 
celebrations three commemorative 
stamps have been issued, one of 
which I show you? here. 

All the designs are gay and 
colourful but I particularly like 



the 105-kurus value in the 
accompanying picture. The Wolf 
Cub and the Brownie look so 
cheerful as. they, make their 
salutes. . 

Hungary Helps 
WHO 

'JhiE illustration seen below shows' 
the special stamp issued 
recently in Hungary to help the: 
World Health Organisation’s 
(WHO) campaign to eradicate the 
disease of malaria. , ■ - 



Emigration to South Africa 


JProm South. Africa this - week. 

come two pictorial stamps 
which recall an historic event of 

182 a 

Although the defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815 
brought peace to Britain after 22 
years of war against the French,, 
it did not bring m prosperity. 



Large numbers of people were 
unemployed. So many families 
decided to leave Britain and to 
make their homes in South Africa, 
where they hoped to have land of 
their own to farm. For a small 
sum of money the Colonial Office 
arranged passages to South Africa, 
and during 1820 several thousand 
Britons, emigrated under this 
scheme. 


The first of the emigrant ships.' 
to drop anchor in Algoa Bay, 
Cape Province, was The Chapman. 
She carried 400 passengers and her 
voyage, had lasted four months,. 

A memorial to these British 
settlers of 1820 is being built at 
Grahamstown, near Algoa Bay. 
Two special stamps have ' now' 
been issued to mark the unveiling, 
of the first part of the monument. 
The design of the new stamps, 
shown here, shows The Chapman 
in full sail. In the corners; of the 
stamp are the four emblems, of 
Britain—the rose for England, 
thistle for Scotland, ■ leek for 
Wales, and shamrock for Ireland. 

C. W. Hill 

TUNNELLING UNDER 
THE THAMES 

Fourteen feet below the bed 
of the Thames Estuary a 
40-ton roadway section for 
the new tunnel connecting 
Dartford in Kent and Purfleet, 
Essex, is moved into position. , 

















READING ACROSS. 1 Adores. 4 Order, 8 Planet 
nearest the Sun. 9 Pertaining to the nose, 10 To choose. 
11 Sportsman. 12-Capital of Tasmania. 14 Something 
to be learnt. 18 Country dwelling. 20 Allow to enter. 
22 Poisonous African snake. 23 Sovereign. 24 Satisfied. 
25 Used by artist and teacher. 

READING DOWN. 1 “ Doing the-Walk.” 2 Edge. 

3 Leisurely walk, 4 Island group, of the West Indies. 
5 August is the present one. 6 You seek them in this 
puzzle. 7 Dig. 13 Should make the runs at cricket. 
15 Specimen.' 16 Normal. 17 Mortar of lime and clay. 
18 Funny, 19 To astound. 21 Indications. 

Answer in column 5 



Ik *$i$8SSh 

PUZZLE IN A CIRCLE 

Is it a new type of building? 
Or a novel camera-shot of a 
well-known one? A reflection 
in a mirror ? Or ... ? 

ODD TREE OUT 

The names of five very well- 
known trees are given here. One 
of them is oat of place among its 
companions. Which tree, ' and 
why ?. 

Birch, oak, pine, chestnut, 
sycamore. 


mm 


m 

mm 


Stars for a sport 

The stars between the rows of 
letters represent the letters in the 
name given to an event concerned 
with horses and ponies. If you 
guess the word correctly you will 
find that, when read downwards, 
eight three-letter words have been 
formed. 

E- E I S S C A B 
*. * * * * * * * 

GEPYENDT 


irs TOPICAL, TOO! 

M Y first is in forward, it’s also 
in half, 

My second’s in frown, it’s left out 
of laugh, , 

My third is in cold, and you’ll find 
it in hot, 

My fourth is in shorts, shirt, sheet; 

shattered and shot, 

My fifth is in trouble, and also in 
snub, 

My sixth is in league, but it’s left 
out of club, 

My seventh and eighth are both 
symbols for money, 

(Think of two pounds, if you 
think this is funny), 

My whole is a game that twenty- 
two play, 

It’s not cricket, nor hockey—so 
what can we say ? 

Complete the Series 

Can you write some letters in 
the space occupied by the question 
mark so that the series is com¬ 
plete ? 

SBULC; SDNOMAID; 
STRAEH; ? f 


A part of Devon 
by numbers 

Can you, from the clues given, 
find the name of a part of Devon 
which is beloved in sunshine but 
dreaded in fog? The numbers 
indicate the position of the letters 
in the answer , 

The 1678 usually leads into a 
8765. 

We use a 1234 when we play a 
popular game. 

A castle is often surrounded by 
a' 5624. 

A route is made by 8621. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword Puzzle. Across. 1 Loves, 
4 Command. 8 Mercury. 9 Nasal.' 
10 Elect. 11 Athlete. 12 Hobart. 14 
Lesson. 18'Cottage. 20 Admit, 22 
Mamba. 23 Emperor. 24 Content. 25 
Easel. Down. I Lambeth. 2 Verge. 
3 Saunter, 4 Cayman. 5 Month. 
6 Answers. 7 Delve. 13 Batsmen, 
15 Example. 16 Natural, 17 Cement. 
18 Comic, 19 Amaze. 21 Marks. 
Puzzle in a circle. Trick camera-shot of 
Empire State Building, New York. Odd 
tree out. Pine. The others shed their 
leaves in winter. It’s topical, too 1 
Football. Complete the series. 
SED APS. The words are the reversed 
spellings of the suits in a pack pf cards. 
A part of Devon by numbers. Dart- 
, moor. Stars for a sport; 

E El S S C A B 
GYMKHANA 
I GEPYENDT 
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Natural IBistor »/ MHaqties 


jF'you are interested in collecting 
Natural History specimens, 
here is an excellent way of making 
small, decorative plaques that will 
recall the beauty of your “finds ” 
long after the original specimens 
have faded away. 

Suppose you have brought a 
small, attractive conifer twig (a) 
back with you after a country 




walk. First, knead some Plasti¬ 
cine in the hand until it is soft 
and then make it into a flat or 
oval shape (b). Press the twig 
into the top surface of the Plasti¬ 
cine so that it goes as deep as you 
can comfortably manage. Then 
remove the twig carefully, and 
you will find that what is called 
a “negative impression” of it has 





been made in the Plasticine (c). 

Next, take a strip of thick paper 
or thin cardboard and bend it so 
that it forms a low wall round 
the Plasticine (d). Paper clips are 
very useful for holding it in place. 
Then get some plaster of Paris 
(obtainable from any household 
stores) and mix a few spoonfuls 
with cold water until it is like thin 
cream. Pour it quickly into the 
mould and leave it to set. 

When it is hard, remove it from 
the Plasticine, and the plaque with 
its imprint of the twig will be 
complete. When the plaque has 
had a day or two in which to dry 
thoroughly, it can be painted, 
| perhaps with a contrasting colour 
for the background. 

Remember to tuck a small loop 
of string or tape into the top 
surface of the plaster before it 
sets so that the finished plaque 
(e) can be hung on a wall. A 
plaque like this can prove a most 
"attractive gift. Why not set about 
making some to give away at 
Christmas or on birthdays? 


• .... : . § 
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What fun there was when schoolgirl Sally 
found herself in charge of her lively young 
brothers and her dreamy elder sister ! 
There was mystery too, when a cousin 
from Australia unexpectedly turned up— 
or was he their cousin ? Get “Schoolgirl 
in Command ” today. 

‘SCHOOLGIRL IN COMMAND’ and 

‘PRECIOUS DOLLS’ 

are the newest stories from 



ON SALE NOW 1/- EACH 
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QN Thursday in the heart of 
Lakeland, a smocked 
man will ring his bell to herald 
the start of the Grasmere 
Sports of 1962* 

There will be running, jump¬ 
ing, and cycling events, as' at 
any other sports meeting, but it 
is the special local sports which 
make Grasmere unique. And 
the showpiece is the wrestling in 
traditional Cumberland and 
Westmorland style. 

Believed to have been intro¬ 
duced by Norse settlers nearly a 
thousand years ago, this form of 
wrestling differs from any other 
in Britain. Not until the con¬ 
testants have clasped hands, behind 
one another’s backs does a bout 
begin. The winner of this event 
is hailed as Champion of the 
Dales. 

Gruelling course 

•; Another unique event is the race 
by local guides over a gruelling 
course which takes them to the 
top of the 1,000-foot Butter Crags, 
along a rocky ridge often 
shrouded in mist, and down a 
treacherous scree—a mountain 
slope covered in small stones. The 





Wrestlers line up to be 
inspected, and (below) start 
of the guides’ race 



HIGH OLD TINE 

A NOTHER unusual race will 
beheld on Saturday, this 
time in the Yorkshire village 
of Rurnsall - in - YVharfcdale. 
There, runners in the Fell Race 
will try to break a record set 
up 52 years ago. 

In 1910, a certain Ernest 
Dalzcll was said to have raced 
from the village green to the 
top of the 1,345-foot Cairn and 
hack, over rocks and boulders, 
in 12 minutes 59 4/5 seconds. 
The story has become almost a 
legend, for there are few who 
believe such a time possible. 
In the years since, scores of 
runners have tried to beat that 
time, but tlie nearest is still 
40 seconds outside DafoelEs 
records 


CYCLING TIME 
IN MILAN 

T IIE 1962 world championships, 
climax of the cycle racing 
season, open this Wednesday at 
the magnificent Velodrome 
Vigorelli in Milan. Riders from 
Britain and many other European 
countries, and also from Australia, 
will take part in the ten days of 
racing. 

The British contingent will be 
made up of seven teams—profes¬ 
sional and amateur. Leader of the 
professionals will be Tommy 
Simpson, who finished sixth in this 
year’s Tour de France, the highest 
position ever gained by a Briton 
in this event. mww* 

In the"'' ** * 

amateur track 
races Britain 
has a young 
team which 
includes 19- 
year-old 
David Bonner 
of London, 
and Harry 
Jackson, 21- . n 

year-old civil ® owers 

engineer of Portsmouth. 

One of the most colourful 
personalities at Milan will be Ron 
Baensch of Australia. After gain¬ 
ing fourth place in the Rome 
Olympics, he came to Britain to 
gain experience and has ridden at 
meetings all over Europe. 

Foremost among the women 
riders will surely be our own 
Beryl Burton, who won the 3,000 
metres pursuit championship event 
in 1960. With Beryl will be Jo 
Bowers of Walthamstow, our 
national road-rdee champiqm ; 7 , 





Jn a round of golf a player’some¬ 
times scores an “eagle” (two 
below the accepted score for a 
hole) or a “birdie” (one under). 
But there is one bird which 
is frowned upon, and that is. the 
crow—certainly on' the South 
Hertfordshire course at Totteridge. 

There, crows have been swoop¬ 
ing down and carrying off golf- 
balls; they seem to prefer British, 
too. But that is not surprising, 
/.for the American balls, being 
slightly . larger,’ are too big. for 
the crows to lift! 



Tommy Simpson wearing the 
yellow jersey as race leader I 
in this year’s Tour de France 
—first Briton to do so for 49 

years * ‘ ’ 



One of Britain’s finest 
[ hurdlers* Peter Hildreth , is now J 
, writing in C N every week j 
| about the forthcoming Euro- 
(pean Championships and the j 
j Empire Games. 

I WONDER just liow many of 
you know how uncomfortable 
and uninspiring it Is to have to 
run and jump on a sopping wet 
surface, with the rain teeming 
down on you all the while ? 

What , a dull, damp prospect it 
was for our athletes on that 
atrocious August Bank Holiday at 
White City. Conditions were 
better suited to a swimming match. 
Perhaps you were there or saw 
it on television? 

Well, we all know what 
happened. Our men—and women 
—put up a stout performance on 
the red porridge of a track and 
the puddles in the field. They 
ended up covered in mud and 
glory. 

Fastest sprinters 

This week, I want to talk'about 
the hero and heroine of that after¬ 
noon—our fastest sprinters, David 
Jones and Dorothy Hyman. 

David seemed booked for third 
place in the 200 metres behind 
those Polish greyhounds Foik and 
Zielinski, who are the best in 
Europe so far this, season.,... . ■ - f 
On .timings/ David is not even 
in the top dozen. Nevertheless, he 
certainly pulled everything out and 
completely ignored the weather 
conditions to,-, .win' in 21.6 sec. 
Not a record, but a great-hearted 
victory, 

JJorothy’s victory in the 
women’s 100 , metres was, 
perhaps, a foregone conclusion. 
Unbeaten this., year, she had a 
reputation to uphold. Rain or no 
rain, did you notice how smartly 
she leapt away from the starting 
line, gaining ground with every 
stride? 

Electrifying run 

Dorothy’s time was 11.8 sec., 
equivalent to 10.8 for the 100 yards 
(about ten yards less .than 100 • 
metres). Later she* ran another 
electrifying second leg in ■ the 
4X100 metres relay to clinch 
another victory for our girls.... 

It shows that. it certainly pays, 
to give every race, all you’ve got, 
no matter how much you consider 
the odds, against you or"how little 
you feel like running, in a sodden■ 
singlet and shorts, ■ ; * ; 


winner; acclaimed Hero of the 
DaleS, races-home to the tradi¬ 
tional tune See The Conquering 
Hero Comes.- . . 

. Four-legged events are another 
feature. A trail of aniseed' is laid 
over a course some eight to twelve- 
miles around. Then the famous 
hounds of Lakeland are released, 
to follow the trail at a rate which 
means covering a mile in less than 
three minutes. The winning 
hound also gets a musical recep¬ 
tion— D’ye Ken John Peel. 

All in all, it should be a great 
day at Grasmere! / 


Just the Annual 



for you 

: -I ^ 


]Pull fixtures for this season;- 
clubs, colours, players;. World, 
FA, Amateur Cups;, final 1961-62 
tables for English, Scottish, Welsh, 
and several other Leagues; English 
Schools?. Trophy; records,, facts, 
and figures galore—all these in the 
handy, pocket-size PLAYFAIR 
FOOTBALL ANNUAL 1962-63 
by John Camkin (The Dickens 
Press,. 2s. 6d.). 

§j 



_ 



ALL-ROUND ALF/E 
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